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Powerplant Site Selection 


Statement by the President Upon Releasing Report by 
the Energy Policy Staff, Office of Science and 
Technology, and Other Relevant Agencies. 

January 4, 1969 


President Johnson has released a report on the environ- 
mental and other public interest problems in siting large 
electric powerplants, both nuclear-powered and _ fossil- 
fueled. 

The report was prepared under the leadership of the 
Energy Policy Staff of the President’s Office of Science 
and Technology in cooperation with the Federal agencies 
most involved with powerplant siting—AEC, FPC, Inte- 
rior, HEW, REA, and TVA—and with the State Utili- 
ties Commissions. 

In releasing the report, President Johnson said: 

“Every 10 years, this Nation’s needs for electric power 
double. Within two decades, we estimate that we will 
have to build 250 huge new powerplants across the coun- 
try. Each one will require a site containing several hun- 
dred acres. 

“But while these plants will bring light and power to 
our people, they will also bring a serious threat of con- 
tamination. If placed indiscriminately and without built- 
in controls, they will pollute our air and water and 
despoil our land. Areas of great natural beauty will be- 
come ugly eyesores, Opportunities for healthy recreational 
activities will be lost forever. 

“This report by the Office of Science and Technology 
and other government agencies offers us an alternative to 
tragedy. It points out that with coordinated planning, 
the new plants can be fitted into the landscape and de- 
signed so as to have a minimal impact on the surround- 
ing environment, while providing the low-cost, reliable, 
and safe power we will need. 

“The report provides a strong factual basis for action. 
It suggests measures which will help us preserve the boun- 
ties of our land for future generations of Americans.” 
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The report brings together for the first time the existing 
information on a host of problems associated with siting 
the huge electric powerplants of the future. 


The report contains no policy recommendations, but 
does provide the factual background to enable the admin- 
istration, the Congress, the utilities, and concerned citizens 
to take the additional steps that may be needed. In essence, 
the report finds that 


—The economies of scale in electric power production 
will result in increasingly larger powerplants requir- 
ing sites of several hundred acres each. There will be 
increased competition with other industries for prime 
sites. 

—If sites are carefully selected and investments made to 
control pollution and enhance their appearance, 
powerplants can prove a major economic asset with- 
out constituting an intrusion on the surroundings. 

—Utilities should identify each proposed site well in 
advance of construction timetables and all interested 
parties should be given an early opportunity to make 
known their views. Such coordinated planning should 
help complete plants when needed without sacrificing 
public interest considerations. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Considerations Affecting Steam 
Power Plant Site Selection: A Report Sponsored by The Energy 
Policy Staff, Office of Science and Technology” (Government 
Printing Office, 133 pp.). 

The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Congressional Leadership Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks to the Press Following His 
Meeting With the Leadership, With Questions and 
Answers on Forthcoming Messages and the 

Budget. January 6, 1969 


Tue PRESIDENT’S REVIEW OF THE MEETING 


Tue PreswenTt. George thought I could give you di- 
rectly the substance of our meeting this morning with the 
leadership. 
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First of all, we talked about our plans for this after- 
noon. As you know, they will be counting the electoral 
votes and there may be a delay in the joint session. I am 
going up after it is over with, if it is not too late, and visit 
with some of the Members at the invitation of the 
Speaker and the leadership of the House. 

Second, the Speaker informed me that in the days 
ahead they would be meeting to organize and elect mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, and cover cer- 
tain congressional procedures. The Majority Leader 
informed me that they were determining the size of Sen- 
ate committees. And they would be spending the next few 
days organizing the Senate committees. 

Then we talked about what would happen between the 
executive and the legislative the next few days. That is, 
this week, and really, next week. 


MESSAGES TO THE CONGRESS 


There are three messages that we would like to send. 
The Economic and Budget Messages will be the last ones 
and they will likely be later in the period. I wish I could 
tell you specifically what day they will be. I just do not 
know, because we do not have those figures. We are 
studying revenues and we are studying expenditures. I do 
not want to leave any impression one way or the other 
what it is going to be. I do not want to mislead any of you 
by any comment I make, and I am just not going to draw 
any conclusion until I am reasonably sure that this is what 
our recommendation will be, for whatever it is worth. 

I would expect, though, that both the Budget and the 
Economic Messages would be in the later part of the 
period that we have. 

The State of the Union Message is in the process of 
preparation. 

We will talk to the Speaker and the Majority Leader 
tomorrow or the next day and try to get a little firmer or 
better reading then as to when and how we will deliver the 
State of the Union Message. When it will be presented has 
not been decided. How it will be presented has not been 
decided. 

After we meet this afternoon, or possibly tomorrow, we 
will look at that and come a little closer. 


THE BUDGET OUTLOOK 


We talked about the revenues. I told them that as near 
as we can estimate, the financial picture is better than we 
had expected. I have to rely on the Budget and the Eco- 
nomic Council, and the Treasury, for the revenue figures, 
as well as the expenditure figures. 

But as nearly as they can calculate in January, they 
believe we will have a surplus this year contrasted with 
what we thought would be a deficit last year. That is 
largely due to two things: the ability to curtail certain 
expenditures and the substantial increase in revenues. 


What we will have next year, we do not know, because 
that decision has not been made, and I do not care to 
speculate on it. 

I will be glad to take any other questions. 

I reviewed this with the leadership, on what happened 
this morning. You don’t have a full complement here and 
I don’t want to get into a lot of other details, because I 
have meetings set. But George thought I could explain to 
you generally a little bettenthis way. 

So, if you have any questions that happen to need clari- 
fication, I will be glad to answer them. 


QUESTIONS 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Q. Would you expect that the State of the Union Mes- 
sage would be this week? 

Tue Preswent. I would want to talk to them this af- 
ternoon or tomorrow about that and try to give you a 
little firmer indication after those meetings. 

Q. What are your own feelings, sir? Would you like to 
deliver it yourself? 

Tue Preswent. I have not reached a decision on that. 

I have covered, I think, most of the things that you will 
ask. 


NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Q. Did you talk about the Nonproliferation Treaty? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t believe it was mentioned. My 
views have been presented on that. Last July I urged them 
to act on it as soon as possible. They did point out some 
of the problems that they had in the Senate now without 
regard to that, but which would affect it, namely, organiz- 
ing the committees and adding to and decreasing them, 
new Members coming in and being assigned, and things 
of that nature, procedural organization in the Senate; 
and, second, the Rule 22 matter. 

So that would have a bearing on it. I would hope that 
as soon as they can, they will get to it. I believe it would 
have been better if we had ratified it last summer. 


THE BUDGET 


Q. When you speak of a surplus, first, what order of 
magnitude is the surplus, and, secondly, does it take into 
consideration supplemental appropriations? 

THe PresmenT. Yes, it does take in supplemental. 
The answer is yes to that. The order of magnitude, I 
would say, is a small one, relatively speaking. 

Q. Mr. President, what is the background of the sub- 
stantial increase in revenues? 

THe PresmeNt. The economy has been going well. 
We have the lowest unemployment we have had in 15 
years. 

I don’t want to, by answering your question, get into 
this “you never had it so good” criticism. But we have 
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more employment, higher wages. Of course, inflation and 
prices are up. All of that brings more revenue. 

The revenues will be up considerably. The reductions 
that Congress voted will be down from what we antici- 
pated the budget would be. It won’t be a big surplus, 
but we hope it will be a surplus. 

Q. Is this in the same ball park area you were talking 
about when you were in the hospital? 

THE Preswent. I don’t remember the statement to 
which you refer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Reporter: Thank you, sir. 


NOTE: The President met with correspondents in his office at the 
White House at 10:20 a.m. on Monday, January 6, 1969. 


Imports of Dairy Products 


Proclamation 3884. January 6, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), limitations 
have been imposed by Presidential proclamations on the 
quantities of certain dairy products which may be im- 
ported into the United States in any quota year; and 

WHEREAS, in accordance with section 102(3) of the 
Tariff Classification Act of 1962, the President by Procla- 
mation No. 3548 of August 21, 1963, proclaimed the 
additional import restrictions set forth in part 3 of the 
Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the United States; 
and 

Wue_rEAS the import restrictions on certain dairy prod- 
ucts set forth in part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States as proclaimed by Proclamation 
No. 3548 have been amended by Proclamation No. 3558 
of October 5, 1963, Proclamation No. 3562 of November 
26, 1963, Proclamation No. 3597 of July 7, 1964, section 
88 of the Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 950), Proclamation No. 3709 of March 31, 
1966, Proclamation No. 3790 of June 30, 1967, Procla- 
mation No. 3822 of December 16, 1967, Proclamation 
No. 3856 of June 10, 1968, and Proclamation No. 3870 
of September 24, 1968; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to said section 22, the Secretary 
of Agriculture advised me there was reason to believe that 
the articles, for which import restrictions are hereinafter 
proclaimed, continued in effect, or modified, are being im- 
ported, and are practically certain to be imported, under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective, or materially interfere with the price 
support programs now conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture for milk and butterfat, and to reduce substan- 
tially the amount of products processed in the United 
States from domestic milk and butterfat; and 
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Wuereas, under the authority of section 22, I have 
requested the United States Tariff Commission to make 
an investigation with respect to this matter; and 

Wuereas the Secretary of Agriculture further deter- 
mined and reported to me with respect to certain of these 
articles that a condition existed which required emergency 
treatment, and as a result, Presidential Proclamations 
3856 and 3870 were issued placing import restrictions 
upon certain of these articles without awaiting the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, such restrictions 
to continue in effect pending the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission and action thereon by the 
President; and 

WHEREAS, in compliance with my request the Tariff 
Commission has made an investigation under the authority 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, with respect to this matter and has reported to 
me the findings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners voting in connection therewith; and 

Wuereas the findings and recommendations unani- 
mously agreed upon by one-half of the number of Com- 
missioners voting are considered by me pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953 
(19 U.S.C. 1330(d)) as the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission; and ° 

WuerEaAS, on the basis of such investigation and re- 
port, I find and declare that the articles for which import 
restrictions are hereinafter proclaimed, continued in ef- 
fect or modified, are being imported and are practically 
certain to be imported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective or materially interfere with the price 
support programs now conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture for milk and butterfat, and to reduce substan- 
tially the amount of products processed in the United 
States from domestic milk and butterfat; and 

WueEreas, on the basis of such investigation and re- 
port, I find and declare that the imposition of the import 
restrictions hereinafter proclaimed or continued in effect 
is necessary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from 
warehouse, for consumption of such articles will not 
render or tend to render ineffective or materially interfere 
with the price support programs now conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture for milk and butterfat, or re- 
duce substantially the amount of products processed in 
the United States from domestic milk and butterfat; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of such investigation and re- 
port, I find and declare that changed circumstances re- 
quire the modification, as hereinafter proclaimed, of pro- 
visions applicable to the import restrictions on natural 
Cheddar cheese, as set forth in subdivision (i) of 
headnote 3(a) in part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States, and in the import restric- 
tions set forth as items 950.12 and 950.13 (hereinafter 
redesignated as items 950.22 and 950.23) in part 3 of 


such Appendix in order to carry out the purposes of said 
section 22; and 
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Wuereas I find and declare that for the purpose of the 
first proviso of section 22(b) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, the representative period for im- 
ports of articles, subject to import quotas hereinafter 
provided for in items 950.10A and 950.15 in part 3 of the 
Appendix of the Tariff Schedules of the United States, is 
the calendar years 1965 through 1967, and that the repre- 
sentative periods for imports of other articles for which 
quotas are hereinafter continued in effect or modified are 
the same as set forth for such articles in previous applicable 
proclamations; 
Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as President, and in 
conformity with the provisions of section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, and the Tariff 
Classification Act of 1962, do hereby proclaim that: 
(1) The import restrictions proclaimed by Proclama- 
tions 3856 and 3870 which are set forth as items 949.90, 
950.09B, 950.10A (hereinafter redesignated as item 
950.10B), and 950.10B (hereinafter redesignated as item 
950.10C) in part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States are continued in effect. 
(2) Part 3 of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States is amended as follows: 
(a) The first sentence of subdivision (i) of headnote 
3(a) is amended to read as follows: 
‘{mported articles subject to the import quotas provided for in 
items 950.01 through 950.15, except 950.06, may be entered 
only by or for the account of a person or firm to which a license 
has been issued by or under the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and only in accordance with the terms of such li- 
cense; except that no such license shall be required for up to 
1,225,000 pounds per quota year of natural Cheddar cheese, the 
product of Canada, made from unpasteurized milk and aged not 
less than 9 months which prior to exportation has been certified 
to meet such requirements by an official of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, of which amount not more than one-half may be en- 
tered during the first six months of a quota year.” 
(b) Items 950.10A, 950.10B and 950.10C are redesig- 
nated as items 950.10B, 950.10C and 950.10D, respec- 
tively, the references to items 950.10A, 950.10B and 
950.10C in subdivision (iii) of headnote 3(a) are 
changed accordingly, and the references in the parenthe- 
sis of the last sentence of subdivision (i) of headnote 3(a) 
are changed to (items 950.07 through .10D). 
(c) Item 950.10D as redesignated is amended to read 
as follows: 
950.10D Cheese and substitutes for cheese provided for in items 
117.75 and 117.85, part 4C, schedule 1 (except cheese 
not containing cow’s milk; cheese, except cottage 
cheese, containing no butterfat or not over 0.5 per- 
cent by weight of butterfat, and articles within the 
scope of other import quotas provided for in this 
part) ; all the foregoing, if shipped otherwise than in 
pursuance to a purchase, or if having a purchase price 
under 47 cents per pound (see headnote 3(a) (iii) of 
this part) : 

Quota Quantity 


Country of Origin (In pounds) 








Belgium 207, 000 
Denmark 8, 966, 000 
Finland 1, 124, 000 









































27 
Quota Quantity 

Country of Origin (In pounds) 
France 931, 000 
Iceland 560, 000 
Ireland 151, 000 
Netherlands 56, 000 
Norway 222, 000 
Poland 2, 064, 000 
Sweden 1, 535, 000 
Switzerland 34, 000 
United Kingdom 274, 000 
West Germany 989, 000 
New Zealand 7, 500, 000 
Other 388, 000 


(d) A new item 950.10A is added, which reads as 
follows : 














950.10A Italian-type cheeses, made from cow’s milk, not in original 
loaves (Romano made from cow’s milk, Reggiano, Par- 
mesano, Provoloni, Provolette, and Sbrinz), and cheese 
and substitutes for cheese containing, or processed 
from, such Italian-type cheeses, whether or not in origi- 
nal loaves: 
Quota Quantity 
(In pounds) 
Argentina 1, 347, 000 
Italy 104, 500 
Australia 13, 700 
Other 28, 800 


(e) A new item 950.15 is added, which reads as 
follows: 
950.15 Chocolate provided for in item 156.30, of part 10, schedule 


1, if containing over 5.5 percent by weight of butterfat 
(except articles for consumption at retail as candy or 











confection) : 
Quota Quantity 
(In pounds) 
Ireland 9, 450, 000 
United Kingdom 7, 450, 000 
Netherlands 100, 000 
Other None 





(f) Items 950.12 and 950.13 are redesignated as items 
950.22 and 950.23 and amended to read as follows: 


Articles containing over 5.5 percent by weight of butterfat, the 
butterfat of which is commercially extractable, or which are 
capable of being used for any edible purpose (except articles 
provided for in subparts A, B, C or item 118.30, of part 4, 
schedule 1, and except articles which are not suitable for use as 
ingredients in the commercial production of edible articles) : 

950.22 Over 45 percent by weight of butterfat____._cu____ None 
950.23 Over 5.5 percent but not over 45 percent by weight of but- 
terfat and classifiable for tariff purposes under item 

182.92 or 182.95: 
Quota Quantity 








(In pounds) 
Australia 2, 240, 000 
Belgium and Denmark (aggregate) 340, 000 
Other None 





(3) The provisions of this proclamation shall not be 
applicable to quantities of articles which were exported 
to the United States or were in bonded warehouse, but 
not entered for consumption, in the United States prior 
to the effective date of this proclamation, and (1) which 
are subject to the import quotas provided in items 
950.10A and 950.15 in part 3 of the Appendix to the Tar- 
iff Schedules of the United States to the extent such 
quantities are in excess of the quotas therefor, or (2) 
which are packaged for distribution in the retail trade 
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and ready for use by the purchaser at retail for an edible 
purpose or in preparation of an edible article and were 
previously excepted froin the import restrictions provided 
in items 950.22 and 950.23 of part 3 of such Appendix 
to the extent such quantities are in excess of the quotas 
set forth for such items in this proclamation. Notwith- 
standing the amendment made by this proclamation to 
headnote 3(a) (i) of part 3 of the Appendix to the Tar- 
iff Schedules of the United States, a quantity of up to 
612,500 pounds of natural Cheddar cheese, made from 
unpasteurized milk and aged not less than nine months, 
which prior to exportation had been certified to meet such 
requirements by an official of a Government agency of 
the country where the cheese was produced, which had 
been exported to the United States or was in bonded 
warehouse, but not entered for consumption, in the 
United States prior to the effective date of this proclama- 
tion, may be entered without a license, except that the 
quantity of such cheese produced in Canada which may 
be entered without a license under headnote 3(a) (i) 
shall be reduced by the quantity of any suchi cheese so 
entered into the United States. Notwithstanding head- 
note 3(a) (i) of part 3 of such Appendix, import licenses 
shall not be required for the entry into the United States 
during the six month period ending June 30, 1969, of 
articles subject to the quotas provided in items 950.10A 
and 950.15 and articles imported from New Zealand sub- 
ject to the quotas provided in item 950.10D. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my 
hand this sixth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-nine and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:28 p.m, 
January 6, 1969] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3884 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Reception for the President by 
Congressional Leaders 


Remarks of the President, Mrs. Johnson, and 
Congressional Leaders at the Longworth House 
Office Building. January 6, 1969 


REPRESENTATIVE Cart ALBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, 
may I have your attention just a minute. 


We are all so happy that our great President has turned 
out to be with us and our lovely First Lady, Mrs. Lady 
Bird Johnson. We are not going to make a formal func- 
tion out of this, but we do have a couple of presentations 
that we would like to make on behalf of the Members 
of the House. 
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First of all, on behalf of the leadership and the Capitol 
Historical Society, I want to ask Fred Schwengel to make 
a presentation to the President. 


REPRESENTATIVE FRED SCHWENGEL. Mr. President 
and Mrs. Johnson, members of the leadership and my col- 
leagues and good friends: 


Mr. President, you, like many of us, have been highly 
honored, and you, more than the rest of us. We have been 
honored with your presence here. All of us have tried to 
honor our country as you have with service. 

Now I am honored, as President of the United States 
Capitol Historical Society, to present to you a collection 
of books, a book in six world languages. 

Allan Nevins wrote for the preface, “Since 1800, the 
Capitol has been the scene of grim, hard work by many 
thousands of conscientious legislators and their aides who 
have thought little of public fame, but much of honest 
accomplishments and their tasks.” So wrote Allan Nevins. 

Mr. President, you were one of those who served so 
ably, first as an aide and then as a legislator. A grateful 
House of Representatives presents these volumes in lan- 
guages spoken by more than a billion people in this world 
in the hope that they will bring back many pleasant 
memories to both of you and to one like you who has no 
peer in his love for his country and the Capitol. 

I am reading from a card that goes with this presenta- 
tion. It is signed by the Speaker, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Carl Albert, Gerald Ford, Hale Boggs and Leslie Arends. 
With this present, Mr. President, I join your many col- 
leagues, Republicans and Democrats, in wishing you well, 
Godspeed and please, both of you, come back to see us. 
Thank you. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT. The House is happy to wel- 
come back one of its most distinguished former Members, 
who has a pretty important job now, the distinguished 
Majority Leader of the Senate. Mike, we want you to 
say a word. 


SENATOR Mike MansFietp. Mr. President, Lady Bird, 
members of the leadership and my colleagues in the 
ranks: 


If there was one thing I learned in the House, it was 
to be brief. So, Mr. President and Lady Bird, all I want 
to say is “Banzai! May you live 10,000 years.” 


REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT. Now I want to present the 
loveliest person I ever presented, our First Lady. 

Mrs. JoHNSON. May I say thanks very much for those 
volumes about the Capitol. You know, the Capitol was 
my beat for a long time. Really, when we say goodby to 
Washington, the address of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
was a small span of time for us in comparison to the years 
that we spent closely affiliated with this building and very 
close to so many people who serve here. 

So I am very delighted to see you tonight. I am happy 
that you asked us here and thank you for those books. 
We are very proud of them. 
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REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT. My own strong right arm, 
the distinguished Majority Whip, Hale Boggs. 


REPRESENTATIVE HALE Boccs. Mr. President and 
Mrs. Johnson, my colleagues: 


I can only say on behalf of the Speaker and Carl and 
myself that all of us are very proud of this turnout, Mr. 
President. This is a bipartisan turnout. It is a tribute to 
you, the President of the United States, and your lovely 
wife. We thank all of you for coming. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT. The greatest living legis- 
lator in the free world, or any part of the world, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, who will take 
over. 


SPEAKER JoHN W. McCormack. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, my distinguished colleagues of both branches of 
the Congress: 


You have honored us, Mr. President and Mrs. Johnson, 
by accepting our invitation to join with us on this oc- 
casion. It shows your simplicity, not only your great leader- 
ship, but your simplicity as a man, and both of you as 
human beings. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate, without 
regard to party, entertain for the both of you the highest 
feeling of friendship and respect and, of course, I have 
entertained for you and Mrs. Johnson for many years the 
deepest and most profound feeling of friendship humanly 
possible and have enjoyed the very close association that 
has existed between us. 

You have been President of the United States during 
a very trying period of our Nation’s history and of the 
world’s history. As I said on the floor and in the Demo- 
cratic caucus, you will go down in history as one of the 
great Presidents of our beloved country. 

As a manifestation of the deep respect and friendship 
that all of us entertain for you and Mrs. Johnson, I am 
very pleased, acting for my colleagues, to present to you, 
Mr. President, and to you, Mrs. Johnson, this beautiful 
plaque which means so much in the life and history of 
our country, this building, the Capitol. 

To me, as I approach it every morning, it impresses 
me as if it is the first time I saw the Capitol and the dome. 
It means so much in the life and history of our country, 
the Capitol of the United States. And I am very happy, 
acting for my colleagues, to present to you this beautiful 
and expressive and significant plaque which I know will 
be always treasured by you and Mrs. Johnson. The 
plaque reads: 

“To Lyndon Baines Johnson, teacher, legislator, leader, 
Vice President of the United States, President of the 
United States, supreme patriot.” 


It is signed by John W. McCormack, Speaker; Carl 
Albert, Majority Leader; and Hale Boggs, Majority Whip. 

With this plaque, Mr. President, goes our deep affec- 
tion and friendship for you and Mrs. Johnson. 
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Tue Preswent. Mr. Speaker and my beloved friends: 


When I received the Speaker’s gracious invitation to 
come up here this afternoon, I accepted and I accepted 
very eagerly. I reasoned that it never hurts a private 
citizen to know a few people in public office. 

I have never really thought, though, that we were 
exactly strangers. I don’t know how many letters—I am 
told that we have 31 million pages of material that is 
enroute to our library from the House and Senate and 
Presidential days. I really haven’t counted the number of 
letters or special messages I have sent to each of you 
individually or collectively or even how many telephone 
calls I have made to you or what time of day I have made 
them. 

But one thing I am sure of, and I believe there will be 
no division between Democrats and Republicans on this: 
There has been no communications gap between the 
President and the House of Representatives. 

I imagine if some of you Members had it to do over 
again, you would never have given your unlisted numbers 
to the White House operators. 

But it has not been a one-way street. You have kept 
the line of communications open. I doubt if there is a 
single Member of the Congress who served during my term 
of office who did not make his views known to me one 
way or the other. If some of you preferred to use the 
Washington Post or the Star over the postal service, that 
is all right, as I think about it in retrospect. And I am not 
entirely without fault on that score either. I have even 
been known to use all three networks at times, just to save 
a stamp. And I am not sure it was ever faster than the 
mails, either. I remember I once asked you early in May 
to bite the bullet, and I didn’t hear the crunch until late 
in June. Some of the things I heard in the meantime I 
can’t even repeat here this afternoon. 

Sure, we have had our differences. We have sometimes 
aired some of them in public. I have not completed all 
the studies I am going to make on all the 36 Presidents. 
I have just started seven volumes on George Washington 
and I have not gotten down to even the members of his 
family yet, and some of the official documents that came 
into their possession. But I do believe that I am one of 
the very few Presidents ever to leave the Office of the 
Presidency without any feelings whatever of bitterness or 
rancor toward the Congress of the United States. 

So the emotions that are in my heart this afternoon 
are these: Nostalgia as I prepare to take my official leave 
of you after an association of almost 40 years. I was much 
surer of myself last March 31st. We had known for some 
time, for some years, what we were going to say, but we 
did not know how to say it or when to say it, and finally 
January came, and then February, and then March. We 
just felt that that was the last; we had to do it in March. 

So we did say what we said on March 31st. I would 
not change a word of it. If anything, I would hurry it a 
little bit. I am just as positive that what I said was in the 
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best interest of this Nation and this world and of myself 
and my family as I can possibly be. 

But I do have to admit to you in candor that you 
created some doubt, perhaps a little question of my own 
judgment and intelligence, when I heard on the radio 
coming up here that 13 days before I leave office you 
raised the President’s salary from $100,000 to $200,000. 
After staying around here 40 years and leaving 13 days 
before that salary raise, that doesn’t show very good 
judgment on my part, does it? 

But I will say this: The poor President who will occupy 
this office for 4 years will earn every dollar of it, and then 
some. And you are going to earn every dollar that you 
have the willingness to accept. 

Now outside of nostalgia, I want to say something else. 
I feel much gratitude as I remember all of the help and 
guidance that many of you have given the President. 
And finally, I feel profound respect as I think of the 
hundreds of bills that you have helped to enact to 
strengthen America. 

In all the recent calls for congressional reform, your 
accomplishments have somehow often been overlooked 
and a valuable sense of perspective has been lost. I am 
not saying that reform is not needed. Man has yet to 
devise any institution that can’t be improved. There is a 
need for reform and there is a need of modernization 
every day. But to say that improvement is needed is not 
to say that the Congress has not acted properly and is 
not capable of performing its duties well. 

I believe otherwise, and the facts, I think, bear me 
out. I believe we have just witnessed one of the most 
creative and one of the most productive eras in the history 
of the entire American Congress. 

When I look back over the various Congresses, some 
90 of them, most Congresses find a place in history if 
they can make a major contribution to just one area of 
American life. But you Democrats and Republicans have 
opened new horizons in dozens of fields. I won’t list them 
all, but I do say that you were an education Congress. 
There are some 70 bills that have been passed. And in 5 
years you passed 60 bills of the 70 in education. 

You were a civil rights Congress. You were a health 
Congress. Of the 40 bills in the years past, you passed 30 
of them. 

You were a conservation Congress. In 188 years, we 
have created 176 national parks, and you created 46 of 
them in 5 years. 

You are a consumer Congress—more than a dozen 
consumer bills. 

You are an antipoverty Congress. You are a cities 
Congress. You are a housing Congress. The greatest hous- 
ing bill ever passed was passed last year. 

You were a manpower Congress, a safe streets Con- 
gress, an older Americans Congress and a transportation 
Congress. 

There are more than a dozen accomplishments from 
435 districts. Every man from every district didn’t vote 
for every bill, but I believe that every one of them whom 
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I knew voted for what he thought was right for his dis- 
trict and his country, and collectively they have written a 
record that I think has never been matched in all of our 
188 years, and I am proud of you. 

Now, I must admit that at times I have felt, as Presi- 
dent Truman felt for a brief period, that you were a do- 
nothing Congress, and that you were a no-good Congress, 
and that you were a terrible Congress. I guess that is just 
the way our system of government is created. We have 
the checks and balances and when everybody doesn’t 
agree with the President, why, he doesn’t feel they are as 
good as they ought to be. 

As I leave this town, whatever mistakes have been 
made, I have made them and my people have made them, 
and I have no regrets and nothing to lay onto anyone 
else. 

The working people of this country have been good to 
this President. The business people of this country have 
tried to make this a better nation. The House and Senate 
have helped us. Oh, they didn’t make a confirmation I 
wanted. They didn’t ratify a treaty when I wanted them 
to. But more than 500 constructive measures—they doc- 
tored up sometimes and they amended and they cut out 
and they added to—but they did their job and they did 
it as they saw it and they did it well and they did it better 
in this Government than any other government in all the 
world, in my judgment. 


I don’t have much patience for these people who spend 
all their time telling what is wrong with Congress, what 
is wrong with the courts, and what is wrong with our 
country. We have the best country in the world if we just 
quit talking about it. 

This Congress was my home for so long. I love it so 
deeply and I know how it does rise to the demands of our 
time and I hope and pray it will continue to. 

So, as Mrs. Johnson and I prepare to take our leave, 
as I close out our years of public service—here where they 
began in 1931, here where my two daughters were born, 
here where I just left my two grandchildren, here where 
I just read a letter from Major Robb this afternoon that 
says, “I'll be back in May, so start looking for a house 
in Washington,” and here where I assure you I will be 
coming back from time to time, whether you invite me 
or not—I want to pay one final tribute to all of you who 
have been my friends. 

As I look into the faces of the men and women who 
have been chosen to lead this country, I want you to know 
that I renew my faith—my faith in the good judgment 
of the American people, my faith in the wisdom of the 
American people, and most of all my faith in the Ameri- 


can system of which you Democrats and Republicans are 
such a vital part. 


Mr. Speaker, to you and Carl Albert, Jerry Ford and 
Hale Boggs, who extended this invitation, this is a delight- 
ful occasion for me. It brings me much happiness and glad- 
ness to see all these old faces, to renew these old ac- 
quaintances, to forget these old differences and to say to 
each one of you, God bless you and thank you. 
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REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT. Thank you, Mr. President, 
for one of your greatest speeches. I think it is one of the 
greatest you ever delivered and you have delivered many 
great ones. 

I want to let you in on something. We have a new 
member of the Democratic leadership in the Congress, 
but he did not get up here on time because he could not 
get acquainted with the doorkeeper quick enough. Teddy 
Kennedy. 

SPEAKER McCormack. We want you all to have a 
good time. We express our sincere thanks for each and 
every one of you being present. 

And I know I express your deep and abiding feelings 
and sincere thanks when I say to the President and Mrs. 
Johnson that we are so happy that you are with us now. 
We are highly honored and I know I express the senti- 
ments of all of you when I say that we hope that God will 
continue to bless you both for countless years to come. 


NoTE: The reception began at approximately 6:35 p.m. in the 
cafeteria at the Longworth House Office Building. 


Peace Corps 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Peace Corps. 
January 7, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I take pleasure in transmitting to the Congress the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Peace Corps. 
The statistics of 1968 are impressive by themselves. 


—Volunteers began serving in seven new countries, and 

plans have been set for programs in two more. 

—The number of volunteers increased to more than 

12,000 men and women serving in 59 countries. 

But statistics tell only part of the tale. The two greatest 
achievements of 1968 were intangible. 

For the first time, host country nationals were integrated 
into the agency’s overseas staff. They helped to recruit 
volunteers in the United States and to train abroad. They 
assured the pursuit of goals that they had established for 
themselves, not that we might have dictated to them. As 
a result, the Corps became a truly effective team effort for 
international understanding. 

This report also shows proof of the relevance of the 
Peace Corps to problems we face at home. When the 
Corps began, it boldly promised that those who flocked 
to it for experience abroad would return better able to 
direct the destiny of their own country. 

Of the 25,000 volunteers who have come home: 

—A third have returned to school for advanced degrees. 

—Almost a third of those employed teach in inner- 

city schools, working in jobs that educators find 
difficult to fill. 

—Another third work for Federal, State, and local 

governments. 


So a tour in the Peace Corps has become more than a 
two-year stint helping others; it has encouraged thousands 
of youngsters to pursue careers in public service. 

This report is a testimony to America’s commitment to 
the future. I commend it to your attention. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 7, 1969 


NOTE: The 52-page report entitled “Peace Corps Seventh Annual 
Report: June 30, 1968,” was made available with the release. 


Commission of Fine Arts 


Announcement of Appointment of Kevin Roche as a 
Member of the Commission. January 7, 1969 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of Kevin Roche of Connecticut, partner in the architec- 
tural firm of Kevin Roche, John Dinkello and Associates, 
as a member of the Commission of Fine Arts. Mr. Roche 
will serve a 4-year term. 

Mr. Roche, a native of Ireland, is a naturalized U.S. 
citizen who has been widely recognized for his architec- 
tural accomplishments. His more famous designs include 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium, the National 
Center for Higher Education, and the Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Museum. 

The Fine Arts Commission is one of the oldest advisory 
commissions, having been established in 1910. It consists 
of seven members appointed by the President who serve 
without compensation. 

The purpose of the Commission of Fine Arts is to advise 
the President, Congress, and Federal agencies on matters 
concerning the Fine Arts and to review all new structures 
erected in the District of Columbia which affect in any 
way the appearance of the city. The Commission meets 
2 days each month. The remaining members are William 
Walton (Chairman), Hideo Sasaki, Chloethiel Smith, 
Gordon Bunshaft, and Aline Saarinen. 


Meeting With Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare-Designate 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Following His 
Meeting With Lieutenant Governor Robert H. Finch of 
California. January 7, 1969 


Mr. Finch came in this morning. We spent an inter- 
esting and rather delightful hour talking about health 
and education in this country and poverty and social 
security. He asked some questions and I answered those 
that I could. 
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I have known him and known of him for a good many 
years. I am very hopeful that he will find his work inter- 
esting and exciting and I believe he will. 

I want to do anything I can in this year’s budget 
and the years ahead to be helpful and constructive. This 
is a field that, as you know, is one in which this adminis- 


tration has made some progress, but we have so much 
further to go. 


I feel very pleased about the indications he gives me of 
his interest in this field and I have told him that if there 
is anything in the world that a retiring President is really 
interested in it is his health, his education, and his welfare. 
NOTE: The President spoke to reporters at 12:50 p.m. in the Yellow 


Oval Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Meeting With the Joint 
Congressional Leadership 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Following His 
Meeting With Congressional Leaders. 
January 7, 1969 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 


We met with the Democratic leadership at breakfast 
yesterday morning, in accordance with our practice 
through the years. We have met with the joint leadership 
of the Congress this afternoon. We asked Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Byrnes to join us because of their expertise in the field 
of budget and economic matters because not only is the 
State of the Union, but the Budget and Economic Mes- 
sages are due to go to Congress as soon as they are ready 
to receive them. They are organizing their committees now 
and electing their members. 

We reviewed this afternoon the budget for this year 
as we see it. We discussed the probability of next year, 
upon which we have reached no final decision as yet, both 
with regard to expenditures and revenue. We talked gen- 
erally about how the messages would be delivered and 
when. 


The membership here will give some thought to ques- 
tions I raised with them and they have made some sugges- 
tions to me which will very likely be reflected in the 
messages when they are delivered. 

I think that accurately reflects what happened. 


Speaker McCormack or Senator Dirksen or Senator 
Mansfield or Mr. Ford or any of the rest of you, Mr. Mills 
or Mr. Byrnes, if you have anything to add, we will be 
glad to have you say it. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD. I think you have covered it all, 
Mr. President. Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke with reporters at 4:07 p.m. in the Yel- 


low Oval Room at the White House. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 
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President’s Committee on 
Population and Family Planning 


Remarks of the President and Committee Cochairmen 
Wilbur J. Cohen and John D. Rockefeller 3d Upon 
Presentation of the Committee’s Report. 

January 7, 1969 


SECRETARY COHEN. Mr. President, on July 16 you ap- 
pointed your Advisory Committee on Population and 
Family Planning to review the policies and programs and 
recommend additional steps that would be taken to deal 
with the problems of population and family planning. 

Today, your Advisory Committee is here to meet with 
you and to present to you their report and recommenda- 
tions. The Committee’s report stresses the needs and op- 
portunities that exist now to improve this Nation’s efforts 
in population and family planning. 

The Committee has made eight specific recommenda- 
tions of sufficient importance to warrant immediate con- 
sideration and in the planning for the 1970 budget I have 
tried to take these recommendations into account insofar 
as it has been possible within the constraint of the budget. 

The recommendations in the report emphasize the im- 
portance of expanding Federal financial support for both 
domestic and international planning in family planning 
activities. I am very happy to have Mr. Rockefeller, who 
has been the Cochairman of your Committee and who has 
cooperated very wonderfully with us, present the report 
to you formally, Mr. President. 


Mr. RockeFELLer. Mr. President, the subtitle of our 
report to you is the “Transition from Concern to Action.” 
We realize, sir, that it is your leadership in this field that 
has made this transition possible. 

I want to express, on the part of our Committee, as 
well as all those working in the population field, our deep 
gratitude for this leadership. With your first speech before 
the Congress you emphasized the importance of family 
planning, and right through your years in Washington. 

As you read, sir, this report and as others read it, 
there is one point I would like to emphasize, that is, that 
the objective of all of us who worked on it is the enrich- 
ment of life, not its restrictions. 

So often when people think of population control and 
birth control the tendency is to have a negative reaction. 
I would stress that it is the quality of life that is at stake— 
human dignity, the full potential of the individual. 

So, Mr. President, it is within this framework that we 
hope the report will be useful. 

Now, it is my privilege to present to you, sir, the offi- 
cial copy of the report with the covering letter from 
Secretary Cohen and myself. 


Tue Preswent. Secretary Cohen, Mr. Rockefeller, 
distinguished members of the Committee : 


As we meet here this afternoon in the Cabinet Room to 
receive this report, we all realize and recognize the many 
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critical problems that face all of us who live in today’s 
world. But aside from peace, no problem is more important 
than the problem of rising population. 

Indeed, even peace itself, I don’t think, will ever come 
to us unless this problem of population control is solved. 
Looking back to where we were just a few years ago, 
I am very happy to observe this afternoon that I believe 
this Nation has made some real progress forward. 

In 1964, my first year in the Presidency, our budget 
contained an investment of $6 million from the Federal 
Government in population and family planning activities. 
In fiscal 1969, that figure will rise to about $115 million. 

During this same period, private organizations and 
groups concerned with population and family planning 
have themselves more than doubled their own expendi- 
tures. Most important, I think that all of you will agree 
that there is today a very new and growing awareness of 
both the magnitude, as well as the danger of this problem 
that concerns us all. 

What I am especially proud of this afternoon is that 
it is now possible for your President to speak frankly to 
the people about this matter. But measured against the 
distance that we have yet to go, our achievements have 
been very small indeed. That is, as I understand it, the 
substance of the message that you bring me in this report. 

I think, though, that when you see the new budget 
you will know how seriously your Government takes this 
entire matter. 

I want to thank the members of the Committee for 
your service to your country and to the President. I am 
receiving a good many reports these days and making some 
myself. I intend to study this report quite carefully. I want 
to see it distributed widely. I certainly am going to try my 
best to bring this report to the attention of the American 
people and to the attention of our new President, because 
like the search for peace, the search for knowledge and 
mastery of the population crisis is not a partisan matter. 

So, Mr. Rockefeller, again, your country is in your 
debt. You have done for this Nation and the world a real 
service. To you and all the members of your Committee, I 
want to say, a hearty thank you, and well done, sir. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The report is entitled “Population and Family 
Planning: The Transition From Concern to Action” (Government 


Printing Office, 43 pp.). For the announcement of the presentation 
ceremony, see the following item. 


President’s Committee on 
Population and Family Planning 


Announcement of Presentation of the Committee’s 
Report to the President in a White House 
Ceremony. January 7, 1969 


President Johnson today received the report of the 
President’s Committee on Population and Family Plan- 


ning which he appointed last July. The Committee rec- 
ommended a series of steps to expand Federal support of 
voluntary family planning services, research and educa- 
tion programs in sex and family life. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Wilbur 
J. Cohen and Mr. John D. Rockefeller 3d, Cochairmen of 
the Committee, presented the report to the President. 

The Committee urged the Government to make infor- 
mation and services on family planning available by 1973 
to all American women who want them. Such services 
would be offered for acceptance on a wholly voluntary 
basis. 


According to the Committee, this would entail an in- 
crease in the Federal appropriation for domestic family 
planning services from $30 million in fiscal year 1969 to 
$150 million in 1973. 

The Committee recommended that this expansion take 
place in phase through a 5-year plan developed by HEW 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity under which 
appropriations would rise by annual increments of $30 
million through 1973. 


Funds would be made available through the Medicaid 
program as well as through such health services projects as 


maternity and infant care and neighborhood health 
centers. 


A major recommendation of the Committee was that 
Congress authorize, and the President appoint a Commis- 
sion on Population. In the Committee’s judgment, such a 
Commission could have a major impact in emphasizing 
the urgency and importance of the population problem. 

Members of the Committee, in addition to Secretary 
Cohen and Mr. Rockefeller, who is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Population Council, are: 


Leona BauMGARTNER, M.D., School of Medicine, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Ivan L. BENNETT, Jr., M.D., Deputy Director, Office of Science and 
Technology 

PHILANDER P. CLaxton, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters, Department of State 

Lioyp Exam, M.D., President, Meharry Medical College 

Joseru Enctisu, M.D., Assistant Director for Health Affairs, Office 
of Economic Opportunity 

Dr. Ronatp FreepMan, Director, Population Studies Center, 
University of Michigan 

Witu1am_ S. Gaup, Administrator, 
Development 

Dr. Oscar Harkavy, Program Officer in Charge, Population Office, 
Ford Foundation 

Pup R. Lez, M.D., Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 

Affairs, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Gary D. Lonpvon, M.D., Director, Family Planning Programs, Office 
of Economic Opportunity 

KATHERINE B. Oettincer, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popula- 
tion and Family Planning, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Dr. Cuar_es ScHuttze, Senior Fellow, Brookings Institution 

Dr. SueEtpon J. Szcat, Director, Biomedical Division, The Popula- 
tion Council 

James A. SHANNON, M.D., Assistant to the President, National 
Academy of Sciences 

Paut H. Topp, Jr., Chief Executive Officer, Planned Parenthood— 
World Population 

Anpre Hetrecers, M.D., Professor, Obstetrics & Gynecology, 
School of Medicine, Georgetown University 


Agency for International 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon receiving the report, see the 
preceding item. 
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Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden 


The President’s Remarks at the Groundbreaking 
Ceremony. January 8, 1969 


Dr. Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. Hirshhorn, Mr. Chief Justice 
and members of the Supreme Court, the Cabinet, and the 
Congress, distinguished friends: 


Today and tomorrow are memorable days for this Cap- 
ital and for this country. Tomorrow, we will celebrate the 
marvels of science and the spirit of adventure. We will 
greet, here in Washington, three voyagers who can de- 
scribe for us sights that have never been seen before by 
human eyes. Today, we celebrate the enriching power of 
art and the spirit of creation. We honor a most remarkable 
man and a most magnificent gift. 

Each of the events we commemorate in these 2 days— 
the flight of Apollo 8, and the birth of the Hirshhorn 
Museum—tells us something about this country and its 
people. We are in love with science, with progress, with 
change, with adventure, with technology. Our reach into 
space expresses that enthusiasm and determination. We 
are restless, questing, deeply moved by art and symbols 
that are concerned with inner things. And the establish- 
ment of this place of beauty expresses those qualities in us. 

So today and tomorrow, we affirm our people’s inten- 
tion to voyage in both directions of human discovery: 
toward the outer reaches of space, and to the inner terri- 
tory of the human heart. 

It gives me a great deal of pride and personal pleasure 
to be here with you today. Pride, because I love this 
Capital, I love Washington. And I am interested in any 
event that seems to make this a better place to live and 
seems to improve this city. Mr. Hirshhorn, with one 
handsome gift, has assured that the Nation’s Capital 
will always be a center of art almost unrivaled in the 
world. 

To be here gives me pleasure, for other personal rea- 
sons. Two years ago, Mrs. Johnson and Lynda Bird 
went to Connecticut to see the Hirshhorn Collection. They 
returned to the White House, enthusiastic about this 
great treasure house of art—and I might say, even more 
enthusiastic about the man who is its father, Joseph 
Hirshhorn. 

They told me of its magnificence. They told me of its 
size and they told me of the possibility, just the bare 
possibility, that we might be able to bring it to 
Washington. 

It was almost too big to give any encouragement to— 
except that when I was a little boy selling magazines and 
papers in the streets of my hometown—I never forget the 
paper—the crusading editor had a slogan. He said, “Min- 
nows are safe. I am out after whale.” 

So, that is where we started and here is where we are. 


I want to say publicly that I share Mrs. Johnson’s 
great respect and affection for Joseph and Mrs. Hirshhorn. 
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This splendid American—an immigrant, the twelfth of 
thirteen children, a half-orphan, a child of poverty— 
symbolizes the breadth of opportunity in our America. 
His story is an American story. 

In future years, this gallery and its contents will re- 
mind us not only of the man and his generosity, but of 
the possibilities which our land offers its people. I hope 
that Congress will show a generosity and a foresight which 
match Mr. Hirshhorn’s, and will provide, in the years to 
come, the means to enlarge and develop the collection 
he has begun. 

To Mr. Bunshaft and Dr. Ripley and his great staff, 
to the Chief Justice and his board, I express the Nation’s 
gratitude. 

To Mr. Hirshhorn, on behalf of all of your countrymen, 
I want to thank you and Mrs. Hirshhorn once again. 

I shall take great pride in turning the first spade of 
earth, and in dedicating this new museum to “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. at the site of the new 
museum near the Smithsonian Institution on the Mall. 


Air Quality Advisory Board 


Announcement of Appointment of Robert Martin To 
Succeed Dr. Lee A. DuBridge. January 8, 1969 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of Robert Martin of the District of Columbia, a partner in 
the law firm of Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin and 
Oppenheimer, to be a member of the Air Quality Advisory 
Board, for the remainder of the term expiring July 24, 
1969. 

The Board was established by Public Law 90-148. 
Mr. Martin will fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Dr. Lee A. DuBridge who has accepted the position of 
Science Adviser in the Nixon administration. 

The other members of the Board are: 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE WILBUR J. 
CouEN, Chairman. 

MicHAEL FERENCE, Vice President for Scientific Research, Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Hu ett C. Smiru, Governor of West Virginia. 

Cart B. Stokes, Mayor of Cleveland. 

Joun M. Sgasroox, corporation executive, Woodstown, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. F. Prerce Linaweaver, Jr., associate professor of environ- 
mental sciences, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Norman STOLL, Portland, Oreg. 

Gerorce H. R. Taytor, economist, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Joun Lawrence, Chairman of the Board, Dresser Industries, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Avex J. Barket, banker, Kansas City, Mo. 

Georce F. Kirsy, president, Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge, La. 

SamueL L. AnpetmMan, M.D., Health Commissioner, City of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Joun W. Tukey, professor of mathematics, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Pririceton, N.J. 

Rosert S. Kerr, Jr., lawyer, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mack SHANHOLTz, M_D., Virginia State Health Officer, Richmond, 
Va. 
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The Holland Society 


The President’s Remarks Upon Being Presented 
With the Society’s Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Achievement. January 8, 1969 


President Hopper, Ambassador Schurmann, Congress- 
man Kuykendall, and members of the Holland Society: 


I am so happy that you could come this afternoon and 
I express my deep regrets that we were unable to arrange 
this meeting earlier. The necessity of a trip to the hospital 
and the journey of three Americans to the moon have 
somewhat interfered with our schedule, but we at last have 
been able to make it. 

I had very much hoped that last year’s Holland Society 
award winner could be with us today, but he came in 
earlier this week—General Westmoreland—and told me 
that he had had a longtime previous commitment in Eu- 
rope which required his departure earlier than he had ex- 
pected and he could not be here. He is one of the great 
men with whom I can now share the honor of having re- 
ceived this award. 

You tell me that this award is for distinguished achieve- 
ment and I am very pleased that you were thoughtful and 
generous enough to give it to me. But I hope you realize 
how much of a team effort these achievements have been, 
and particularly as I said only yesterday to the people who 
make up the American Congress. 

When we review the records of my incumbency in the 
Presidency, I think the students will record that there are 
very few periods where the members of both parties in the 
Congress have been more constructive or more coopera- 
tive. For that I am very grateful. The leaders of manage- 
ment in this country and the leaders of labor have been 
equally helpful and that cooperation has been among my 
blessings even though there have been burdens to carry. 

We in the White House have proposed many sugges- 
tions, but it has been up to the people in the Congress to 
adopt them. 

I am very pleased that the Society which honored a 
great and illustrious predecessor in this office and the man 
whom I admired a great deal, Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
should in this twilight period of my service see fit in the 
presence of my young grandson—who doesn’t seem to 
know what is happening—to make this award to me. 

To all of you, I want you to know I am not unmindful 
of the time and attention you have given this matter and 
the sacrifice you have made to be here on this occasion. I 
only hope that I can be worthy of the confidence that you 
have expressed in me. I am very grateful to you. Thank 
you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:42 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 


the White House. The Holland Society has approximately 1,000 
members, descendants of Dutch settlers in New York. 
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Apollo 8 Astronauts 


Remarks of the President, the Three Astronauts, and 
Dr. Thomas O. Paine, Upon the Presentation of the 
NASA Distinguished Service Medal to Col. Frank 
Borman (USAF), Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr. (USN), 
and Lt. Col. William A. Anders (USAF). 
January 9, 1969 


Tue Preswwent. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, 
Colonel Borman, Captain Lovell, Colonel Anders, Dr. 
Paine, Mr. Webb, Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


There is little that has not been said or written in praise 
of these famous men who have come here to the East 
Room with us this morning. 

We are quite naturally proud that they are all Amer- 
icans. But we recognize that mere national pride is in- 
sufficient—that these men represented in the vastness of 
space all mankind, all of its races, all of its nationalities, 
all of its religions, all of its ideologies. 

For 7 days the earth and all who inhabit it knew a 
measure of unity through these brave men. 

Colonel Borman, Captain Lovell, Colonel Anders, you 
have been where no human being has ever ventured. You 
have seen first-hand what no human eye ever saw before 
you. 


Your flight was an unparalleled achievement of tech- 
nology. 


Yet, behind the sophisticated hardware of space, Apollo 
8 was a story of men. There were those first men who 
dreamed of powered flight into space. There were those 
men in our Government who 10 years ago fought to guar- 
antee America’s role in space. And I am glad that I was 
one of them. 


There was John Kennedy’s fateful decision to make 
the great lunar effort. There were men of science and 
industry who designed and built the capsules and engines 
which carried you into the heavens. 

There were the great administrators and advisers like 
Jim Webb, Tom Paine, Dr. George Mueller, Ed Welsh, 
and Hubert Humphrey—and the many unknown tech- 
nicians whose perseverance and painstaking efforts and 
support finally brought us success. 

There were the tough, trained, courageous young men 


like you who proved that space could be a thoroughly 
human adventure. 


Our space program, and this, its most spectacular 
achievement, have taught us some very invaluable les- 
sons. We have learned how men and nations may make 
common cause in the most magnificent and hopeful enter- 
prises of mankind. 

We in the United States are already engaged in co- 
operative space activities with more than 70 nations of the 
world. We have proposed a variety of adventures to ex- 
pand international partnership in space exploration. 
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This morning I renew America’s commitment to that 
principle and to its enormous promise. The flight of 
Apollo 8 gives all nations a new and a most exciting 
reason to join in man’s greatest adventure. 

Finally, if there is an ultimate truth to be learned from 
this historic flight, it may be this: There are few social or 
scientific or political problems which cannot be solved by 
men, if they truly want to solve them together. 

That applies to the heavens or to hunger, to moon shots 
or to model cities. 

Gentlemen, I am very proud to be privileged to present 
you with the NASA Distinguished Service Medals, They 
are very small tokens of our appreciation for what you 
have done for our country and for the world and for us. 

This is the last time that I shall participate in a space 
ceremony as President of the United States. 

I am proud that I have stood with the space effort from 
its first days—and I am so glad to see it now flower in this 
most marvelous achievement. 

I am quite proud to live in a country that has produced 
men like you and produced the men who lifted you into 
the heavens. 

God bless you. I wish you and your program continued 
success in all the days ahead. 

[At this point, Thomas O. Paine, Acting Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, read the citation. 
The text of Colonel Borman’s citation follows. Citations for Cap- 
tain Lovell and Lieutenant Colonel Anders were identical except 


for their designations as Command Module Pilot and Lunar Module 
Pilot, respectively.] 


CITATION 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


For outstanding contributions to space flight, engineer- 
ing, technology and exploration as Commander of Apollo 
8, mankind’s first venture beyond Earth into orbit around 
the Moon. During this flawless mission from Decem- 
ber 21 to December 27, 1968, he made critical decisions 
and carried out complex maneuvers to fly into precise 
translunar injection, lunar orbit and transearth injection 
flight paths to a successful reentry and splashdown within 
5,000 yards of the recovery vessel. His scientific observa- 
tions during the journey to and from the Moon and during 
10 orbits of the Moon have added significantly to man’s 
knowledge. He displayed outstanding leadership, courage, 
professional skill and devotion to duty in accomplishing 
all planned mission objectives, significantly advancing the 
nation’s capabilities in space. As one of history’s boldest 
explorers, he has blazed a new trail for mankind out into 
the vastness of extraterrestrial space. 


CoLoneEL Borman. Mr. President, I thought that we 
had experienced every emotion known to man in the 20 
hours we spent in lunar orbit, but I must confess that I 
believe this just topped it. 

I know I speak for Jim and Bill when I say we are three 
grateful Americans—grateful to you personally. We rec- 
ognize your interest and your contributions to the space 
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program of our country, and we are grateful to this won- 
derful country. They have supported us in every way. 

Although we are symbolic of the country’s greatness, 
we certainly feel very inadequate, and we are just very, 
very grateful. 

Sir, we did want to give you two things. We carried 
with us a Space Treaty around the moon and Bill Anders 
would like to present that to you. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL ANDERS. Mr. President, I was 
present in this room for the signing of the Space Treaty, 
and a few weeks ago at the dinner honoring Mr. Webb, 
our past Administrator. 

All the astronaut guests signed in and witnessed that 
treaty and the Astronaut Rescue Treaty. Therefore, it be- 
came apparent to me that both you and Mrs. Johnson 
took a great personal interest in these two great 
documents. 

We carried with us two miniature copies of these 
treaties on Apollo 8, with the hope that in the years to 
come they will remind you and Mrs. Johnson of those 
great achievements for which our country and the world 
will all be grateful. 

CoLonEL Borman. Mr, President, Jim Lovell has a pic- 
ture of the ranch I think you would like to have. [Laugh- 
ter, as Captain Lovell presented a photograph of the 
Earth, taken from the moon.| 

CapTAIN Love... Mr. President, I would like to men- 
tion that I believe that picture, taken from the moon, of 
course, symbolizes just one thing—that there is but one 
world. 

Dr. Paine. In concluding these ceremonies, I would 
just like to state that all of us in the space program realize, 
Mr. President, the great contributions that you made, 
first as Senator, as Vice President, and as President in 
moving man on out into this great adventure. 

We would all like to give to you our most heartfelt and 
sincere thanks. 

Tue Present. Dr. Paine, our dreams and our hopes 
and our prayers will be with you in the days ahead as you 
continue to direct and lead this great effort. 

But before we conclude these ceremonies, I would like 
to present to this audience the single man most respon- 
sible for successfully administering this program and, I 
think, the best Administrator in the Federal Government, 
James Webb. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 


Statement by Acting Press Secretary W. Thomas 
Johnson, Jr. January 9, 1969 


I was asked yesterday and again this morning for the 
President’s views on NPT. 
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The President has authorized me to issue the following 
statement in response to these questions: 

The President has been increasingly concerned, since he 
submitted the Nonproliferation Treaty to the Senate last 
July, about the effects here and abroad of delaying rati- 
fication of the treaty. It is our strong hope that all 
nations will sign, ratify and adhere to the terms of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 


Meeting With Secretary of the 
Interior-Designate 


The President’s Remarks On His 
Meeting With Governor Walter J. Hickel 
of Alaska. January 9, 1969 


Governor Hickel is here at my invitation in accordance 
with my statement to President-elect Nixon that I would 
review with each of his nominees their relationship with 
the Office of the President and try to be helpful in any way 
I could in the transition. 

Governor Hickel and Secretary Hardin and others will 
be coming in during the next few days. We are trying to 
see all of those it is possible to see. 

We have not begun our discussions as yet, but generally 
they will involve the conservation field and what we have 
tried to do in it and what we see is pending and what lies 
ahead and some of my own views about the conservation, 
parks, and the problems we have had with them and 
what his Department will be faced with. 

I have seen Secretary Udall earlier this morning. I will 
be seeing Secretary Hardin, I believe, later today or to- 
morrow, depending on the schedule. 

I think we have now seen probably most of the mem- 
bers of the new Cabinet. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in his office at the White 


House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Pan American Society 


Announcement of Presentation to the 
President of the Society’s Annual Gold 
Medal Award. January 9, 1969 


Seven officers of the Pan American Society will present 
the Society’s annual gold medal award for the President’s 
efforts on behalf of inter-American friendship. This award 
has previously been presented to Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Robert Reininger, 
will make the presentation. Other members who will be 
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present are listed below. Mr. Viron Vaky, Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, will also 
attend. 

The Pan American Society is a distinguished group of 
business and professional men interested in promoting the 
cause of inter-American friendship. Secretary Rusk and 
Ambassador Sevilla-Sacasa are both among the honorary 
presidents of the Society. 

Members of the Society: 


Mr. Rosert M. REININGER, President of the Society (mining com- 
pany executive ) 

Mr. Henry W. Batcooyen, Honorary President of the Society 
(economist; director, American and Foreign Power Co.) 

Mr. Cuartes K,. CamMpBELL, Vice President of the Society (direc- 
tor, IBM World Trade Corp.) 

Mr. James A. Fartey, Director of the Society (former Postmaster 
General ; director, Coca-Cola Corp.) 

Mr. Joun D. J. Moores, Director of the Society (Executive Vice 
President, W. R. Grace) 

Mr. JAsper S. Baker, Director of the Society (United Fruit Com- 
pany executive) 

Mr. H. E. Monramat, Secretary of the Society 

From the Department of State: 

Mr. Viron Vaxy, Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs 


NOTE: For the President’s statement upon accepting the award, see 
the following item. 


Pan American Society 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the 
Society’s Award for His Efforts on Behalf of 
Inter-American Friendship. January 9, 1969 


Latin America has always held a very special place in 
my mind and heart. 

It has always stood in a very special relationship to the 
United States. 

In that relationship we have moved from controversy 
and dispute to cooperation, alliance and partnership. 

The Alliance for Progress is a revolutionary document. 

It was foreshadowed by the ideas of great Latin Ameri- 
can spokesmen looking to the future of their peoples. Its 
policies and institutions began to take shape in the latter 
years of the Eisenhower administration, and were brought 
to full life and vigor by President Kennedy. 

It seeks peaceful revolution because it promotes eco- 
nomic and social transformation without violence. 

It seeks to expand benefits for all the people rather than 
merely redistributing them. 

It is an alliance against the status quo, when the status 
quo means ill health, hunger, latifundia and one-crop 
economies, illiteracy, and ignorance. 

It is an alliance for land reform, jobs, new schools, 
roads, more electric power, more consumer cooperatives, 
improved irrigation and bountiful agricultural yields, and, 
above all, an equitable sharing of national financial bur- 
dens by all citizens. 
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It is an alliance which will promote regional economic 
cooperation and hemispheric integration. 

In spite of setbacks and disappointments, new begin- 
nings have been made in our alliance. 

In the past 5 years: 


—Latin American exports have diversified and in- 
creased by almost $2 billion. 


—Primary school enrollment is up by 7 million. 

—15 Latin American nations have enacted land reform 
measures since the Alliance formally began. 

—Tax collections increased by $3 billion from 1964— 
1967. 

—In 1967 alone, Latin American farmers produced 
food at twice the rate of new mouths which had to 
be fed. 

—1968 was a year of more than 5 percent growth in 
GNP for Latin America, the third year of the past 
5 when the Punta del Este target has been 
approximated. 


The United States has placed more than $6 billion at 
the disposal of Alliance programs. 

We have pledged $900 million to the Inter-American 
Development Bank over the next 3 years. 

We have placed our weight and financial support 
behind Latin American economic regionalism and 
integration. 

And we have pledged our help to forge the new com- 
munications and transportation links needed to make 
Latin America a true regional entity. 

With the passage of time it has become increasingly 
clear that the task of Latin American economic and social 
development is primarily a task for Latin Americans. 

We in North America are the junior partners in this 
great enterprise. We have helped the nations of Latin 
America generate development momentum of their own. 

Along with them we must now do all we can to sustain 
that momentum. For our hemisphere has reached the 
crucial stage when the material foundations of develop- 
ment can now begin to provide a better life for more than 
200 million Latin American citizens. 

But all our efforts in the Alliance and other inter- 
American programs will succeed only if Latin America 
achieves the goal of a truly integrated economic system. 

The first promising steps have been taken in the Cen- 
tral American Common Market, the new Andean group, 
and the Latin American Free Trade Association. 

There is clearly a long road ahead; but in the 1960's 
the peoples of Latin America have taken the most im- 
portant step of all: They have proved to themselves—and 
to the world—that the job can be done; there has been 
enough progress for all to know that it is possible for a 
modern Latin America to emerge peacefully, true to its 
own traditions and culture and to its own vision of the 
future. 
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A decade ago that would have been a statement of 
faith. Now, it is a statement of fact. 

And we in the United States shall always be proud to 
have played our part in this historic demonstration. 

I accept this medal as a sign of past successes, and as 
a reminder of how much more Americans—North and 
South—must achieve in the years ahead. 
NOTE: The President received the award in a ceremony in the 


Cabinet Room at the White House. For announcement of the pres- 
entation, see the preceding item. 


River Basin Commissions 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Reports of the Four Commissions. 
January 9, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am proud to transmit the first annual reports of the 
four river basin commissions established under the Water 
Resources Planning Act of 1965. 

That Act provides for the establishment of river basin 
commissions—if requested by the States in the appro- 
priate area—to plan for the best use and development 
of rivers, their adjoining land and their resources. 

In the last few years we have become more aware than 
ever that the quality of American life depends largely 
upon how we use—and conserve—our natural resources. 
The river basin commissions assure that the people with- 
in each area will have a voice in deciding how these re- 
sources are used. This new approach to planning, if it is 
successful, promises more efficient use of America’s great 
natural and man-made wealth, and more attention to 
preserving the beauty and vitality of our environment. 

The four commissions that have been established cover 
areas in 21 States. They are the Pacific Northwest River 
Basins Commission, the Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins 
Commission, the Great Lakes Basin Commission, and the 
New England River Basins Commission. 

These annual reports reflect the accomplishments of 
each commission during Fiscal Year 1968. They describe 
existing problems—and potential problems—in the use 
of our river basins, as well as vast opportunities for their 
sound development. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 9, 1969 


NoTE: The four reports made available with the release are as 
follows: 


Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission: Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1968 (48 pp.). 

Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Commission: Annual Report— 
Fiscal Year 1968 (processed, 57 pp.). 

Great Lakes Basin Commission: Annual Report 1968 (24 pp.). 

New England River Basins Commission: Annual Report—Fiscal 
Year 1968 (24 pp.). 
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Civil Service Commission 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Commission’s Annual Report. January 10, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Soon after this report is issued, a new President will 
assume the burdens of office. 

He will come to the Government finding a well-trained 
and willing career civil service ready, able and anxious to 
help him perform the many tasks of public administration 
at home and abroad. 

The career civil service took many years to build. 

On January 16, 1883, President Chester Arthur signed 
the Civil Service Act which is now acknowledged as one 
of the most important pieces of legislation passed in 
modern times. 

That Act abolished the wholesale political patronage 
system of government jobs. It made permanent the idea 
of the career public servant, hired on qualifications, 
promoted on merit, ready to serve without fear of political 
reprisal or dismissal. 

Because of that Act the day-to-day operations of the 
United States Government will not be interrupted during 
the transition period between administrations. 

Out of the same Civil Service Act of 1883 came the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

It is this Commission which assists the President in 
overseeing the operations of much of the Federal civilian 
personnel system. 

It is this Commission which works to maintain con- 
tinuity and stability in government employment. 

And it is this Commission which seeks to help agencies 
improve the methods by which staff, specialists, adminis- 
trators and technicians are recruited, trained, paid and 
promoted. 

The Fiscal 1968 report of the Commission is a percep- 
tive document addressed to the key element of our time— 
change. 

During that year the Commission gave new attention 
to the need to respond to changing times and changing 
government requirements. 


—lIncreased attention was given to recruiting and 
training younger career administrators. 

—Minority employment increased, accompanied by 
new stress on equal employment opportunity. 

—Vietnam war veterans were given new Federal job 
opportunities. 

—Significant progress was made toward achieving the 
goal of salary comparability. 
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—New stress was placed on advanced training and 
preparation of Federal officials. 

—The Executive Assignment System became fully 
operational. 

—New laws opened the way for expanded opportu- 
nities for education in the public service for talented 
and dedicated young Americans. 

—aAdditional efforts were made to provide Federal 
support for the training of State and local Govern- 

* ment employees. 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress the Annual 
Report of the United States Civil Service Commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. It speaks of past 
performance and future promise. I know that the Con- 
gress will continue to give strong support to the new 
President, the Civil Service Commission, and the Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies in making the civil service 
even more effective, efficient and responsive to the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

LyNpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

January 10, 1969 

NOTE: The report entitled “Challenge & Change: United States 


Civil Service Commission Annual Report 1968” (Government 
Printing Office, 96 pp.), was made available with the release. 


The President’s Physician 


Statement by the President Upon Nominating 

Vice Adm. George G. Burkley, Medical Corps, 
USN, for Permanent Appointment to Grade of 
Vice Admiral on the Retired List. 

January 10, 1969 


[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“Vice Admiral Burkley has served two Presidents, 
President Kennedy and myself, and an entire genera- 
tion of servicemen, with high distinction, loyalty, and 
great skill. He is a healer who honors the tradition of 
his profession. He is going on the retired list now after 
an active duty career that began the day after Pearl 
Harbor, He leaves with my enduring gratitude and that 
of the two White House staffs he has served so ably.” 
NOTE: The statement was read by Acting Press Secretary W. 
Thomas Johnson, Jr., at his news conference at 11 a.m. on Friday, 


January 10, 1969. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 
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Distinguished Service Medal 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the 
Medal to Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, With the 
Reading of the Citation by Secretary Clifford 
and Response by General Wheeler. 

January 10, 1969 


THe Preswent. General and Mrs. Wheeler, Secretary 
Rusk, Secretary Clifford, other members of the Cabinet, 
Secretary Resor, Secretary Nitze, Secretary Brown, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Two thousand years ago a Roman historian cited reason 
and calm judgment as the very special qualities which 
distinguished a leader. 

By that measure, or by any other that we can apply, 
General Earle G. Wheeler is one of the great leaders of 
this or any other day. 

His President’s high regard for him has been forged in 
the fires of crisis and hardened in the day to day exercise 
of awesome responsibilities. 

Throughout these years of decision, through every de- 
termination of great issues, in moments of peril, and in 
time of hope, he has stood at my side, patient, forthright, 
steady as a rock—a soldier for every season. 

His vision has been clear and his counsel has been wise. 
He has served his Nation with a soldier’s skill and a pa- 
triot’s devotion. 

The mark of that service is written large on the shield of 
America’s defense, the might of its power, the effectiveness 
of its military forces, and the efficiency of their manage- 
ment. 

The name of Earle Wheeler will stand out forever in 
bold print in the history of this country, and every man 
and woman here and in the Armed Forces, which he has 
led so well, can say with pride, “I served with Wheeler.” 

And for us all, the days of the future are brighter with 
the hope of peace, more confident of the preservation of 
freedom, safer with the assurance of our security, because 
Earle Wheeler was here when his country needed him. 

General, today, on behalf of a grateful people of 
America, I salute you. 

The Secretary will read the citation. 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CLARK M. C.iFrorp. The 
President of the United States of America, authorized by 
Act of Congress, July 9, 1918, has awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, First Oak Leaf Cluster, to Gen- 
eral Earle G. Wheeler, United States Army, for excep- 
tionally meritorious service in a duty of great responsibility. 

General Earle G. Wheeler distinguished himself by 
outstandingly meritorious service to the United States in 
a position of pre-eminent responsibility as Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, from July 1964 to January 1969. 

In this position, as his country’s senior military spokes- 
man, General Wheeler provided advice of unparalleled 
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objectivity and usefulness to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. 

During this extended period of sustained military actiy. 
ity, General Wheeler, by his unique ability to perceive and 
to weigh alternative military policies within the broad 
national policy-setting framework, rendered to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of Defense advice of incompara- 
ble quality and breadth of vision. 

On all the important occasions when his advice was 
sought, General Wheeler faithfully and fully advanced the 
views of his colleagues, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In consultation with allies, General Wheeler, with con- 
summate skill, tact, and professional acumen, presented 
the military perceptions and needs of the United States, 

As a clear testament to the esteem in which General 
Wheeler is held, the Congress enacted legislation to per- 
mit the Commander in Chief to appoint him to an un- 
precedented fifth year as Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Wheeler’s deep professional competence, sus- 
tained and brilliant leadership, and multiple outstanding 
achievements reflect great credit upon himself, the mili- 
tary service, and the United States of America. 


GENERAL WHEELER. Mr. President, Members of the 
Congress, Members of the Cabinet and other distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen and friends: 


I am a very fortunate man. 

First, in my view, any American is highly privileged 
who is afforded the opportunity to assist the President in 
dealing with the awesome responsibilities bearing upon 
him, and I have had that privilege now for a number of 
years. 


Second, in discharging my duties, I have had the op- 
portunity to come to know and work with many Members 
of the Congress, many of the senior civilian officials not 
only of the Department of Defense but of the other 
branches and agencies of the government. 


I have learned to know, to respect, and to admire these 
individuals. It is heartening to me as a citizen to know 
that our country produces people of that quality and 
dedication. 

Thirdly, the many nice things that were said by Presi- 
dent Johnson and in the citation obviously do not pertain 
to one man alone. They pertain to my colleagues on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the men and women of our 
Armed Forces. 


It is to them, I believe, that this citation really belongs. 
I accept it in that spirit, 

I thank you all for being here today. As you can set, 
I am a little shook up. 


I will have to have more stamina in the future, Clark. 

Last of all, Mr. President, I wish to thank you once 
again for this honor that you have done me, and this 
further example of the unfailing consideration for me ovet 
the years. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Tue PreswenT. I am delighted to observe this morning 
that the man who so brilliantly unified, built, and led the 
Defense Department for so many years of President Ken- 
nedy’s Presidency and my Presidency honored us with his 
presence. 

I would like for Secretary McNamara to stand and be 
recognized. 
noTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Press Briefing by Leo Beebe, Executive Vice 
Chairman of the Alliance, Following His 
Report to the President. January 10, 1969 


Press SECRETARY GEORGE CHRISTIAN. Mr. Leo Beebe, 
the Executive Vice Chairman of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, made his final report and farewell visit to 
the President a few minutes ago. Mr. Beebe is staying on 
through noon, January 20th, but this was his last visit 
with the President. I thought he should report to you on 
some of his final determinations, and so forth. 

Mr. Beese. I told the President that against the first- 
year goal of 100,000 placements of the hardcore unem- 
ployed, as of this date we have placed 125,000, with some 
12,500 private firms in the Nation’s 50 largest cities. Of 
this number that have been placed, 85,000 remain on the 
job, for a retention rate of 68 percent. 

Q. How does that compare with non-hardcore? 

Mr. BersBe. That is a bit better than non-hardcore. 
You have to realize it is not a full year yet. That is a 
cumulative thing. It takes into account very recent place- 
ments. If we average out between 50 and 60 percent in 
a year—that is, taking all the people who have been on 
for a year—if you can average out 50 to 60 percent, you 
are doing at least as well as the national average for non- 
hardcore, beginners and entry-level jobs. In many indus- 
tries, the retention rate is even well below that. 

About 800 companies, in addition to this, with the 
encouragement and some merchandising by the Alliance, 
have written contracts with the Department of Labor to 
provide training. These companies will be reimbursed, 
or are being reimbursed, by the Government for the 
extraordinary costs that they incur in assimilating and 
training the hardcore, and getting them on the job and 
retaining them. 

The important thing, of course, is retention. 

The expenditures to date in the JOBS program for 
contracts are $158 million. That is committed. It pro- 
vides employment and training, that is, on-the-job train- 


ing, for about 56,000 workers at an average cost of 
$2,850 each. 
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I think it is significant to note that more than two- 
thirds of the hardcore placements to date have been made 
voluntarily by employers at their own cost and at no 
cost to the Government, whereas Government funds have 
been provided to train the balance of less than one-third. 

I might add that this is a pretty inexpensive program 
and, I think, a very practical program. The administrative 
cost per placement, taking the 125,000 placements, the 
average administrative cost per placement is $3. So we 
haven’t spent a lot of the public’s money. 

Q. How can that be $3? 

Mr. Beese. It is because we have had a lot of volun- 
teer help. We have recruited more than 8,000, I would 
say about 9,000, now, who are voluntary executives from 
private firms around the country. This is the way we have 
staffed our offices. That is the way we have staffed our 
headquarters and we have staffed our eight regional of- 
fices and city offices, by going to firms and asking them to 
loan us people, just as Ford Motor Company has loaned 
me for the past year, paid my salary, and I went on doing 
the job. So have literally hundreds, even thousands, of 
other firms loaned people. 


We also have had people on loan from the Government 
because, as you know, this JOBS program literally is a 
partnership. I think it is unique. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, never before have Government people, on the one 
hand, and business people on the other hand, come to- 
gether on the same corporate team responsive to the board 
which, as you know, is headed by Henry Ford II, and 
J. Paul Austin of the Coca Cola Company is Vice Chair- 
man. I am the working executive. 


Q. Does that $3, Mr. Beebe, include the cost of the 
Government employees who are on loan to work with 
you? 

Mr. Berse. No, it doesn’t include salaries of anybody, 
neither mine nor theirs. But the point is there is no incre- 
mental expense other than the $3. We assumed that all of 
us would have been on somebody’s payroll anyway, both 
Government and business. 

Q. What will be the fate of this program in the new 
administration? 

Mr. Bese. I couldn’t tell you in detail, but I can say 
this to you: When we met earlier with Mr. Ellsworth, 
one of the President-elect’s assistants, he told us that Mr. 
Nixon had been favorably impressed by this program and 
wanted to see it carried on. 

Since then, we have had a close relationship with them, 
talking about the program. They have indicated that they 
want to see it carried on. This week we brought in about 
200 to 250 executives from the cities, from 50 cities, to 
assess our progress to date and to lay plans for the coming 
year. We want to sustain the momentum during the transi- 
tion, to keep this program going, to wind the clock up for 
the new year. 


These people were all in. It was very gratifying to have 
not only representatives of the incumbent administration 
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come and talk with us, but also to have had several key 
men from the incoming administration. 

In addition to Secretary Smith of Commerce, we had 
the designate-Secretary of Commerce, Maurice Stans, 
who came over and talked with us. We had the designate- 
Secretary of Labor, George Shultz, come in. We had Bob 
Ellsworth, an assistant to the President-elect. We had 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan who, as you know, has been 
named the Special Assistant for Urban Affairs to the 
President-elect. 

These gentlemen all came in and met our executives, 
addressed them, encouraged them, expressed apprecia- 
tion— indeed, admiration—for the results that have been 
obtained by this program. 

Well, all this is encouraging. I want to say we are 
moving forward. 

As I said earlier, we get people to come on for 6 
months, so this is sort of the end of a semester and the 
time to change executives. So we had the new people 
come in, sit down with the old people, learn what it is 
all about, what is the objective for next year—which, by 
the way, has to be bigger, even at minimum, in the 50 
cities. We have to go for 200,000, because this year we 
went for 100,000. If we are going to get 500,000 in the 
3-year period, obviously we have to go for at least 200,- 
000. So obviously, it will be a big goal. 

Q. That listing of firms, is that separate from the 800? 

Mr. Begse. Not necessarily, because some firms will 
be doing both. They will be employing voluntarily on 
the one hand, but writing a contract to handle a particu- 
lar type of individual on the other hand. Ford Motor 
Company, for example, has one contract that I know of. 

I didn’t participate in it, but I am glad to see it. 
Whereas they are doing a lot of hiring on the assembly 
line and in the plants, voluntarily, changing some of their 
hiring standards and so on, they also have a contract for 
about 300 of the hardest of the hardcore, including peo- 
ple who were hired in the first instance voluntarily, but 
who, for one reason or another, backslid and dropped out. 
They are going back out to find them, bring them in, give 
them more training, to see if we can get them assimilated 
and make them stick. I think that is an ideal combination. 

They are taking women coming out of the houses of 
correction and putting them on the job, parolees, and so 
forth. These are considered to be among the hardest of 
the hardcore. 

Q. Were you asked to stay on the job? Who succeeds 
you, if you don’t stay on? 

Mr. Beese. I don’t know who will succeed me, but in 
the interim, I have a Deputy Director who is also a Ford 
man, Byron Gardner, on loan to the enterprise. I have 
deliberately taken pains to position him so that he knows 
the program and can run the program. That is the name 
of the game, by the way. We don’t let anybody out until 
they get their replacement. 

Q. Where is he from? 


Mr. BegBE. From Ford Motor Company. 
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Q. For statistical purposes, these 100,000 placements 
you mentioned were from when to the end of this year? 
Mr. Bese. When did we start hiring? The program 
was announced last January, as you know, in the Man. 
power Message. It took us a little while to get organized, 
We did. We had a pledge campaign that started op 
March 15th. We closed the pledge campaign about 
May Ist and started hiring. So most of these hires star 
with May Ist last year, through January 10th, 125,000, 

Q. How many are Negro? 

Mr. Beese. Seventy-four percent were Negro. If you 
are interested in a little profile, 76 percent are male, 24 
percent female. The average age of these people is 27.4. 
The t.umber in the family, which is very significant, is 
3.67. That means if we have employed, to round it out, 
100,000, when you multiply it by 3.67, that is 367,00 
human lives that have had some positive impact out of 
this program. 

Q. Have you seen any social impact of this program? 
For example, has it taken some of the pressure off of 
Detroit’s city problems? 

Mr. Beese, I am not prepared to document that, | 
am not sure what social impact is. If the people need 
jobs and they get jobs, and they can begin to move into 
our system, become self-respecting citizens, I call that 
fantastic social impact. 

I don’t want to dramatize. I don’t want to suggest that 
there is anything like a panacea in this. I don’t think 
so. But there is a temptation when you get into these 
areas to talk a lot. There is a tremendous temptation 
toward idealism, understandably, perhaps even desirably, 
at times. 

But when you finish talking, you have to go and do 
something. This is a do-something program, It is only 
a first step. It is not going to solve all our problems. But 
it is encouraging. 

Q. Will Henry Ford stay at the head of it? 

Mr. Besse. I don’t know. He is here. He is active. 

By the way, he was here and addressed the group and 
participated in our training session. I lose track of time, 
but I think it was the day before yesterday that we had 
a 2-day school. 

Q. Was that the 200 group that the Nixon people 
addressed? 

Mr. Bese. Yes, the same group. They sat at the same 
table. 


Q. So it was earlier this week that the Nixon people 
addressed them? 

Mr. Beese. Yes. It was a mix of the Johnson people, 
the Nixon people, the Henry Ford people, and several of 
us on the board. 

Q. Mr. Beebe, with the talk of inflation at 4 percent, 
and to get that down, expectedly there would be mort 
unemployment. How would this program fare, assuming 
the unemployment to be heavily in the black community? 

Mr. BegBe. This program leans on a good economy, 
depends on a good economy. It is geared to that. Although 
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| don’t know all the motives, of course, I am sure that 
one of the primary motivations for the program was the 
fact that we did have a thriving economy. If you are going 
to ask the private sector to step up and do something, this 
is a propitious time to do it. Things are good. The unem- 
Joyment rate is generally low. Our businesses need peo- 
ple. We need people badly. In fact, some companies can’t 
hire anybody today in some areas without going to the 
hardcore. They are compelled to do it. 

Q. So if there is a decrease in inflation, this program 
is going to suffer? 

Mr. Breese. A decrease in inflation? I am not an 
economist. 

Let me say this: If there is higher unemployment, sure, 
this program is going to be under pressure. The last guy 
in line is always the first guy out. We haven’t changed 
that yet. 

Q. Mr. Beebe, how did the President respond to your 
report? 

Mr. Bese. I think very positively, as he has all along. 
He expressed gratitude. He commended us for the job 
done. He mentioned Mr. Ford, Mr. Austin, the members 
of the board, all of whom have stayed with us. Their sup- 
port has been very good. 

Q. You said 12,500 firms are actively engaged. But 
none of these, as I understand it, have signed contracts 
with the Government. 

Mr. BeeBe. Some of them have. As I indicated in the 
case of my own company, and with others, they do some 
free hiring and they do some training with Government 
reimbursement. 

Q. Why do not all companies or nearly all companies 
sign contracts with the Government for reimbursement 
of extraordinary training expenses? 

Mr. Berse. Perhaps because they are not incurring ex- 
traordinary costs or if they are they feel that the return 
they earn on the effort is worth the investment, in addition 
to which many firms are not accustomed to writing con- 
tracts with the Government. Some of them worry about it. 
They don’t want people looking over their shoulder. There 
issome of that. 

Q. How do you check on whether these hirings meet 
the criteria of hardcore? 

Mr. BerBe. We have a certification system. We go 
through our NAB system. We have book on this. We do 
the best we can. We have criteria. If a man doesn’t meet 
the criteria, we won’t certify him and don’t count it. 

Q. Don’t companies do their own certifying of these 
employees? 

Mr. Breese. In some cases they do, subject to an audit 
by our Alliance, people with the Government depart- 
ments. But increasingly we are discouraging that. 
In many, many cities today there is no self-certification. 
The self-certification will tend to go away to the extent 
that we get efficient in servicing them. If we go find the 
People and deliver them to fill the jobs, the companies are 
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going to worry less and less about self-certifying. But there 
is some self-certifying. 

Q. Why don’t the local offices identify the companies 
that are hiring on a voluntary basis without contract? 

Mr. BeesBe. We do. : 

Q. In Pittsburgh it is not possible to find cut a list of the 
companies who are hiring. 

Mr. Berse. You can find out with the concurrence of 
the company. We have had a policy up until now, at 
least, where we would not undertake to divulge the nature 
of a particular company’s participation or nonparticipa- 
tion. There are a lot of good reasons for that. I don’t want 
to go into that. 

We will, if you want to find out something about a 
company, go to the company and ask them. 

Q. But if you don’t know the name of the com- 
pany 

Mr. Besse. We go ask them. You don’t have to go very 
far to get the names of the companies that are involved. 
All the blue chip companies in these cities, virtually all 
of them, are involved, deeply involved, and a lot of others. 
The name of the game, by the way, is to spread the base. 

I said 12,500. Obviously, that is not all the companies. 
We have a prospect list of about 50,000 companies that 
we are talking to. We have succeeded, so far, in getting 
the 12,500 actively engaged. 

I mentioned the profile thing. The number in the 
family was 3.67. The family income average for the last 
12 months is $2,749.05. The weeks unemployed last year, 
on the average, were 23.5 weeks. In other words, almost 
half of the time they were unemployed. 

For some ethnic figures, white were 15 percent; Negro 
were 74 percent. 

Q. Do you have the average salary? 

Mr. BeEeBe. Now? I don’t have that, no. 

Q. Have you a dollar figure in terms of what this 
meant to the economy, nationwide? 

Mr. Berse. I have some figures I can get for you. 

We figured out that if a fellow is taken off the welfare 
roll and goes on one of these jobs at the average contract- 
ing cost of about $2,850, in effect, he would repay his 
“debt,” he would repay that amount of money to society, 
within a period of less than 20 months. 

Q. What was that figure? 

Mr. Bezse. Less than 20 months. He would repay. If 
we spent $2,850 to rehabilitate or to abilitate a man, he 
would repay that debt in less than 20 months. 

You can calculate that in terms of going off of wel- 
fare, paying taxes, his contribution to the gross national 
product, and what he spends in consumerism. 

Q. Is that $2,850 the amount you spend when there is 
a Government contract? 

Mr. Breese. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise, you are not spending anything? 

Mr. Beese. No, but the employer is. 

I hesitate to say that it would average out to $2,850 
for everybody, because it is a widely varying pattern. In 
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some cases you have to spend quite a bit and in other 

cases you don’t have to spend an awful lot. It varies from 

individual to individual as it does from job to job. 
Reporter. Thank you, sir. 


NoTE: Mr. Beebe met with reporters at 1:15 p.m. in the office of 
the Press Secretary at the White House. As printed above, this item 
follows the text released by the White House. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House press releases during the period covered 
by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval 
are not included since they appear in the list of nomi- 
nations submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 3 

Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer of Peru and Am- 
bassador Gosbert Miarcell Rutabanzibwa of the United 
Republic of Tanzania presented their credentials to the 
President at the White House. 
January 6 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, presented the Board’s final 
report to the President. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Morris 
B. Abram as Representative of the United States of 
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America on the Human Rights Commission of the Ego. 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Anthony 
M. Solomon as Assistant Secretary of State for Economi 
Affairs, effective January 10, 1969. 


January 7 


The Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico, Antoni 
Carrillo Flores, met with the President at the White Hous. 

The President has accepted the resignations of Llewel. 
lyn E. Thompson as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
on a date to be determined; of Robert C. Good as Ambas. 
sador to Zambia, on a date to be determined; of John W. 
Tuthill as Ambassador to Brazil, effective January 2); 
and of Phillips Talbot as Ambassador to Greece, effective 
January 20. 

Postmaster General-designate Winton Blount met with 
the President at the White House. 


January 8 

The President spoke informally at a luncheon meetin; 
of the Executive Board of the United Steelworkers of 
America at the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
January 10 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws was awarded 


to the President by St. Francis College of Brooklyn, N.Y. f 


The presentation was made by the president of the col- 
lege, Rev. Brother Urban Gonnoud, and by Congres 
man John J. Rooney in a ceremony at the White Hous. 

The President has appointed Laurence G. Hendersm 
of Washington, D.C., to the Advisory Council on His 


toric Preservation, to replace Mrs. Elizabeth Ives, who f 


resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted January 9, 1969 


HAROLD BAREFOOT SANDERS, JR., of Texas, to 
be United States Circuit Judge, District of 
Columbia Circuit, vice Charles Fahy, re- 
tired. 

Wirtt1AM M. Byrne, JR., of California, to be 
United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California, vice Peirson M. 
Hall, retired. 

Cec, F. Poors, of California, to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern 
District of California (new position). 

Davin G. Bress, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of Columbia, vice Joseph C. Mc- 
Garraghy, retired. 

James P. ALGER, of Utah, to be Judge of the 
District Court of Guam for the term of 
8 years, vice Paul D. Shriver, resigning. 

Rosert C. Woop, of Massachusetts, to be 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

JosepH W. Barr, of Indiana, to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Wru1aM Hitt Brown III, of Pennsylvania, 
to be a member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission for the term ex- 
piring July 1, 1973, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Maurice B. MrTcHELL, of Colorado, to be a 
member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 9, 1969—Continued 

WitiiaM H. Darpen, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals for the remainder of the term 
expiring May 1, 1976, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Hector P. Garcia, of Texas, to be a member 
of the Commission on Civil Rights, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

Rosert W. Komer, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Turkey, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


THEODORE R. McKeEtprin, of Maryland, to be 
a Commissioner of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


ALBERT W. SHERER, JR., Of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One, to be Ambas- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Equatorial Guinea, to which of- 
fice he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 


Patrick V. MurpHy, of New York, to be 
Administrator of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


WeEs.Ley A. Pomeroy, of California, to be an 
Associate Administrator of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


RALPH G. H. Srv, of Hawaii, to be an Asso- 
ciate Administrator of Law Enforcement 
Assistance, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The first session of the 91st Congress 
began on Friday, January 3, 1969. No acts 
were approved by the President during the 
period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released December 31, 1968 


Remarks of George Christian at the Austin 
Rotary Club. 


Released January 7, 1969 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of the report of the President’s Committee 
on Population and Family Planning (ad- 
vance text). 


Released January 8, 1969 


The President’s remarks at the groundbreak- 
ing ceremony for the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden (advance 
text). 


Released January 9, 1969 


Schedule of events for the presentation of 
NASA’s Distinguished Service Medal to the 
Apollo 8 Astronauts. 

Lists of nominations submitted to the Senate 
on January 9 (2 releases). 


Released January 10, 1969 


Remarks of the President upon presenting 
the Distinguished Service Medal to Gen. 
Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (advance text). 
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